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LOCUS IN GALLO-ROMAN 

In the west, Latin cocta became *kdxta<*kd^ta,'^ and likewise 
coxa developed through *kdxsa to *kd^sa.^ French has p in cep< 
cippu, beside f<v<b<p in chef, with a loss of final o later than 
the change oi p to v between vowels.' It is therefore probable that 
locus and locos developed through *ldgos to Idks in Proven5al, which 
shared with French the general voicing of intervocalic occlusives. 
The form Idks was contemporary with *kdxsa in southern France. 
After coxa had changed to *kdxsa, no simple Provengal word con- 
tained the sound-group ks, aside from Idks and other such forms with 
inflectional s. The new ks of Idks was partially protected by the 
k of Idk, but nevertheless it was widely changed to xs- This repeti- 
tion of the development xs<ks, apparently several centuries later 
than the formation of medial xs> bas parallels in French fr&ne< 
fraisne beside Latin pdno<*posno, and Spanish estao<estado beside 
older veis < veedes < uidetis. 

In the Hispanic languages, open vowels were commonly changed 
to closer sounds by contact with following palatals, and also under 
the influence of vowel-harmony.* These two general principles 
governed the alteration of e and d in Provengal likewise, but here 
the closure was fractural, not total as in Hispanic. Thus ie was 
developed in the derivatives of lectu> *lexto > *le^t, melius > 
*meKKos, peiior (usually spelled peior and often wrongly supposed 
to have long e),^ because of palatal-contact; and in the derivatives 
of hen, meu, seruio, because of harmonic change, after stressless i 
and u had become close in contact with other vowels. A diphthong 
written uo or ue was developed in the derivatives of cocta > *kd^ta, 
*posseo> *pdiso (afterward replaced by poss' ego> *pdsko, with uo 

' Modern Language Review, VIII, 492. 

•I use the following special symbols: x= German ch In acht:, y= Dutch g In dagen; 
I =Gennan cA in echt; A=Portuguese Ih: U and o as in Gennan. A grave accent marks 
stressed vowels that are open, an acute those that are close. 

' Pinal 6 would have become p, in accord with wnt<uendo. 

« Modern Philology, XI, 347. 

' Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Grammatik, Mflnchen, 1910, p. 50. 
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164 Edwin H. Tuttle 

borrowed from *puois), *ydXXo, because of palatal-contact; and in 
the derivatives of *bdvi (nom. pi.), moueo <*mdvio, *dffrio, because of 
harmonic change. 

If evidence of early vowel-breaking is shown in the modern 
border-form niau for ordinary Proven5al ndu<noue, we can admit 
the influence of French {*nuov> *nidu> niau), as in Mistral's chin 
for can; or perhaps noue sometimes became *ndvi instead of *ndv 
before a vowel, and thus acquired a diphthong by harmonic change. 
The reduction of noue and *ndvo to nou was too late to produce 
a development like that of meu>mieu. Beside pre-literary Pro- 
vengal *ndvi<noul, there were forms with endings that would not 
produce harmonic change: nova, novas, *ndvo, *ndvos. The majority 
favored the simple vowel, and this is why we generally find nou 
(or nau<ndu) as the modern form of the adjective. The variant 
niau {<nuou) seems to imply analogic alteration of *ndvo or nou, 
due to *nuovi (<*ndvi) or its derivative. In the same way suegre, 
an early variant of sogre<soc{e)ru, can be explained as correspond- 
ing to Latin soc{e)n or socriis. There is no good ground for thinking 
that any occlusive caused d to become a diphthong in early Provengal. 
Even the palatal affricate that was developed from k, in a form 
between *kdket and cotz, did not have the fractural power shown by 
X in *foKKa<fuolha. 

Provengal *ldxs developed through *ld^s to *luois, in accordance 
with the derivatives of *kdxta and *kdxsa. The uo of Huois was 
often extended by analogy to the derivative of locu, so that we find 
forms written luoc and Itiec beside normal loc in early Proven5al. 
And conversely the i of Huois was replaced by analogic k. These 
stem-changes have numerous parallels in Romanic speech-historj\ 
Mistral's dialect uses as a singular the historic plural bidu<budu< 
*huovi<*h6vi, beside ndu<nou£, ndu<*ndvo, whereas Catalan 
hdu<houe corresponds to ndu<nouje, ndu<*ndvo. A more remark- 
able change is seen in Genoese fonzo, with the sound z that belongs 
to its plural fonzi< fungi. If Tuscan fungo is not bookish, beside 
tronco<truncu, its u was borrowed from the derivative of fungi, 
which would have developed ii from u because of early palatal-contact. 
So too Portuguese fungo may owe its m to a lost derivative of fungi. 
Spanish has nudo, against Portuguese noo<nodu, with analogic u 
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"Locus" IN Gallo-Roman 165 

taken from the derivative of nodi. A complex development is 
found in Spanish vusco beside vosco: the latter represents vos with 
the sufEx of voUscu, while the former apparently contains *vus< 
*vuves<iidlns, combined with the same suffix. 

Spoken Walloon has nu<nudu and nuf<noue:uo contracted 
to u, just as ie did to I in kmr<*kii)ier<quaero} Where Latin u 
became ii, the treatment of uo depended on the relative dates of 
u>u and d>uo. In southern France, outside of the Gascon region, 
the formation of uo was generally so early that it became uo or ue, 
corresponding to u<u. As -do was dissimilated to iie in Castilian, 
we might assume '&o>ue>ue for some of the Proven5al dialects; 
modern iie is found in southern Provence. But Provengal speech 
has the sound e in autre <alteru, katre <*kwattro, merle <merulu, 
so that uo>ue could have been a normal development when the 
stress was on w. Mistral's id is presumably derived from an older 
ue through iio: the sound e is kept in piei {<pueis) because of the 
following i/' 

In southern Languedoc, iio has become id, parallel with suau> 
siau. Thus the derivatives of folia, hodie, locu, longe, node, and 
oculu are written fiolha, ioi. Hoc, lion, nioch, iol, in Langlade's Po6sies 
langu£dociennes (Montpellier, 1906). For this region analogic 
lioga, beside normal loga < loca, needs no special explanation. Where 
iio regularly made iio or iie, the form lok caused liiok and liioga to 
regain their o-sound. Thus Mistral's dialect has d in lid and liogo, 
beside 6 in the derivative of folia (borrowed from French ?) and id 
generally elsewhere. 

In Switzerland and the neighboring portions of France, where 
consonants are treated mainly as in the north, some of the modern 
dialects have /loa meaning 'fire,' and this form occurs in the same 
dialect as Iwa 'place,' kwe<coriu, kweKcoctu? Free d, for example 
that of houe, has not usually produced a diphthong in the fwa- 
region, so we may assume lwa<*ldis<Uxs<*ldyos<*ldgos. The 
difference between Iwa and kw^ implies *lw(i beside *kwir: an early 
final w6 became wa. 

' In ordinary spelling these words are nou, noH/, qwtr. 

' Mistral writes ue for his B and also for the Hi of southern Provence ; and quatre 
for katre beside caire for haireKquadru. 

' Revue dea patois gallo-romans, I, 178-79. 
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166 Edwin H. Tuttle 

In northern France we find grieu<*griewo<*grieyo<graecu 
beside rover <*rowar<*royar<rogare: final o was lost before w 
changed to v. Verai seems to be a derivative of iter'' aio;^ ami 
could have come from *amm<*amiu<*amiwo, with assimilation 
as in die < adiutat, fiz < *fiuts < * Jilts. We may therefore assume that 
locu{s) made French *luou{s), parallel with graecu>grieu and cor> 
*kuor. The derivative of free d is commonly spelled oe or ue in 
early French. Where oe is written, we can assume that the scribe's 
pronunciation was ue or uo, probably with the stress on the second 
vowel. But the i of lieu indicates ue or ilo as the diphthongal deriv- 
ative of d. Gascon has oelh (wSk) corresponding to the Languedoc 
form ioKuolh (moX), and similar variations existed in the north. 
The French sound ii is kept in cuit<*kueit<coctu: from lit<*lieit 
<*lie^t<*le^t <lectu we know that free e gave the same result as ^ 
before a palatal in French, and it seems clear that this principle 
applies to the derivatives of d also. 

In § 75 of his French grammar (Heidelberg, 1908), Meyer- 
Ltibke says that ueu became eu after a labial or velar sound, and 
was changed to ieu by dissimilation otherwise. This theory of lieu 
is hardly reasonable. In Portuguese luta<luita<lucta and Ruma- 
nian tnchide = Italian inchiude, we find assimilative interchanges of i 
and u. But are there any examples of dissimilative i<u or u<i 
in Romanic speech-history? We have no right to assume dissimi- 
lation in Portuguese coisa for cou.sa<causa: here the development 
of oi was analogic, arising from a normal interchange in assimilative 
formations Uke couro<coiro<coriu, noute<noite<nocte. 

The sounds i and u are as widely separated as either is from a. 
A change of e to a or i is natural enough; but can we admit the 
possibility of *irare<ardre, *vida<uldl, as dissimilative develop- 
ments? This possibility is implied by Meyer-Liibke's theory of 
lieu. Meyer-Liibke seems to confuse ueu with iieu: he says that 
the theory of ieu<ueu was originated by Foerster (Aiol, p. lii). 
If we look into the matter, we find that Foerster assumes ue<d and 
ieuKtieu; also that Meyer-Liibke (§ 55) is acquainted with the iie 
assumed elsewhere by Foerster. It may be well to add that the 
words cointe and loin cannot properly be brought into the discussion. 

1 Romania, XXXV, 121. 
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"Locus" IN Gallo-Roman 167 

The French derivatives of cognitu and longe acquired close o, by 
reason of nasal-influence, before the d of *fo\'Ka changed to wo. 

We may assume that o made iu>>ue>ue or d>uo>uo>ue in 
French; a weakening of stress reduced ue or iie to e in avec. Perhaps 
there was a diphthong uo earlier than ue, but this would not have 
affected the later distinction between 6<ud<ue and i6<ieu<ueu. 
Early French had i for iei and iii for tiei. In the same way the middle 
sound of ueu tended to disappear. The first change was ueu>udu, 
with labial assimilation. The next step would have normally been 
u6u>uu, parallel with uei>ui. It is probable that *luu (written 
liu?) was developed, and changed to Iii in accord with ui>u in the 
derivative of liicta. But there was also a widespread reaction against 
use of ilou. 

The development of iiou was earlier than the change of tie to 
iio otherwise, so that *kuor>kuer and *luou>*lueu>*ludu came 
to have different stressed vowels, the stress having been displaced 
as in Provengal uo>ue and Spanish uo>u6. Children who said 
*lu6u were corrected by their elders, and stressed e was restored. 
But e could not be maintained between labial vowels. As grown 
persons insisted on the sound e, children kept it by saying lieu. 
Here the e was between unlike vowels, and was safe for a while. 
The stressed vowels of kiier and lieu remained the same; so did 
those of later kiior and lidii. The form written liu may have been 
liu<lidu, or liu<*luu. 

If aluec was not borrowed from the Provengal derivative of ad 
{illu)locu, it may have come from ad ill' hoc. The variant luec is 
based on aluec; and we can explain iluec in the same way, or refer it to 
ex ill' hoc, with the accusative hoc {<hocc) instead of the ablative hoc. 

French ueil (fieX) and ieus differ in the same way as cuer and 
lieu. The cause of the difference was evidently the sound u. We 
have no right to assume a formation of ieus from els, as Matzke does 
in the Zeitschrift fur romanische Philologie, XX, 10. Such a devel- 
opment, aside from the difficulty about the date of ie<e, would 
hardly be possible without a general change of o to e. As French 
keeps the sound 6 in ceil, cceur, and countless other words, it is unreas- 
onable to assume that ocidos became els, except in dialects (if there 
were any such) that regularly changed 6 to e. It is plain that the 
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168 Edwin H. Tuttle 

written e of eZs might be an approximate spelling of the sound o, 
comparable to mediaeval German on and eu for the diphthong ou 
(which has become ai or oi in modern speech, though still written 
eu). If a scribe was accustomed to writing ue for wo, and eu for 6u 
or oil, in a dialect that had no 6 outside of these diphthongs, he 
would naturally write e where he heard the simple 6 of another 
dialect. 

French ueK developed to oX, parallel with kuer>k6r; uels made 
*ueus>ieus>i6s, in accord with lieu>lid. 

Edwin H. Tuttle 

North Haven, Conn. 



[As in all his work in historical linguistics, Mr. Tuttle approaches the 
vexed locus question by way of a closer analysis of the physiological factors 
at work. In his hands this method, which seeks a more penetrating obser- 
vation of the phonetic changes involved, has produced results often extremely 
suggestive, notably in the field of Vulgar Latin. It may be seriously ques- 
tioned, however, whether in the foregoing article he has not made too Uttle 
use of historical data, and also whether he has not paid too little attention 
to differences of dialect. 

One might also reproach Mr. Tuttle for not giving due weight and 
attention to those who have preceded him in his arduous quest: one would 
hardly gather from the preceding exposition that previous attempts to 
"settle the locus business" have been many and persistent. Ascoli, Foer- 
ster, Schwan, Grober, Meyer-Liibke, Neumann, C. Joret, G. Paris, Suchier, 
Matzke, Mussafia, Voretzsch, Geijer, P. Marchot, A. Thomas, and others, 
have all dealt with the matter in more or less detail. The list is rather 
formidable.' "Cette question est une des plus ardues de la phon6tique 
fran§aise," wrote G. Paris, and, unless all experience is at fault, it will be 
ultimately solved, as other vexed problems have been solved, by the patient 
collaboration of many minds, each contributing new facts, or new combi- 
nations of facts, until finally a solution is reached which is so simple and 
convincing that it commends itself to all. In offering the following supple- 
ment to Mr. Tuttle's article I shaU be presenting, in the main, what seem to 
me results already achieved, as to the north French forms, in the many 
discussions preceding Mr. Tuttle's. I shall also seize the opportunity to 

1 For a summary of the discussion up to 1897, see LindstrOm, L' Analogic dans la 
D^clinaison des Substantifs latins de la Gaule, pp. 167—76, where, however, Matzke's 
suggestive article. Mod. Lang. Notes, VII, 65-69, is overloolied. Since 1897 the most 
important contributions wMch have come to my attention are: Meyer-Lubke, Zeit. f. 
Frz. Spr. u. Litt., XXXII' (1908), 295; GrOber, in the Studt lelterari dedicated to Pio 
Rajna (1911), p. 407; A. Thomas, Romania, XXIX, 585, n. 
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incorporate suggestions of my own, some of which I made as long ago as 
1894, in a paper read before the Modern Language Association (see the 
Whitney Memorial Volume, p. 117), but never published. 

The north French problem is triple: How is the apparently irregular 
retention of the post-tonic (m) in lieu, feu, queu to be explained ? What is 
the relation of these forms to the adverbs iluec, lids, and to the forms 
luec, fuec, cuec, which occur, particularly in the S. W. dialects? How is 
the (i) of lieu (cf . feu, jeu, queu) to be accounted for ? 

Those who attack the problem of the -6cus group are led, if not com- 
pelled, to deal more or less with five other related groups: (a) OF pou-peu, 
poi paucum; bou 'arm-ring' G. balg, baug-; trou *traugus; (b) fou, 
fay fagus; esclou G. slag-; sarcou, sarqueu *sarquagus for sarco- 
phagus;' (c) clou clavus; Angieus Andegavis; PeUieus Pictavis; 
(d) OF hu, leu Itlpus; (e) OF jou, western ju jtlgum, and probably OF 
cow, western cms *cttgus for cticus 'cuckoo. '^ But these groups I must 
leave aside for the present with the remark that I hope some light will be 
thrown upon them by the treatment of the -ocus group below. Their 
explanation is certainly to be sought in that ever-enlarging chapter which 
deals with the disturbing influences of the -s of flexion, and in an as yet 
incomplete chapter of OF grammar which will deal with the solution into 
(u) of labial or labialized consonants. 

As to the 16 cus group, having in mind the close companionship of VL 
(g) and {q), we shall be on sure ground if we study the -6cus words side by 
side with caecus OF cieus, and with VL s6quis, sequitOF sieus, sieut. 
To do this was one of Suchier's notable contributions: he was also right in 
insisting upon the early appearance of (ieu) in lieu. His inclusion of lieu and 
gieu under the rubric (ieu) instead of under (ueu) was natural and proper 
for an OF grammar which covers a period beginning with the year 1100. 

When, therefore, we confront It. luogo, cuore, OSp. luego, cuer, with 
OF cuer, there really is no good reason to doubt the regular lengthening, in 
North France,' of either (?) in I6cus or of (?) in caecus, late VL Iqgus, 

' In view of the V(ulgar) L(atin) aversion to intervocalic (/), *sarquagus and 
not *sarc6fus (Meyer-Ltibke, Zeit. f. rom. Phil., IX, 538) seems to me tlie correct 
starting-point for Pr. cercueil. For tlie unification of the group co-a to qua, ca one might 
compare Prov. encar inchoare (Herzog, Zeit. /. Frz. Spr., XXXIVi, 305); also Pr. 
caillier, It. quagliare from VL quagulare for coagulare (ibid., XLI2, 143). There 
is no need for so desperate a suggestion as Constans' *sarc6Iium (Roman de Troie 
VI, 122). 

2 The OP forms of this word which show a (p), such as coup (oblique case) and the 
derived coupaud, are, I believe, to be explained by an association with a fem. coupe 
cfllpa = cunnus ; see E. W. Fay, Classical Quarterly, I, 1.3-15; also Mod. Phil., X, 441. 

' Provencal, because it was different speech-unity, is an entirely different matter, 
and there may be some question as to the S. W. dialects (Poitou). Mr. Tuttle, I fear, 
will cause confusion by associating this lengthening with that in dOctus, ISctus: it 
is not clear to the reader that the two phenomena belong to different dates. See G. Paris' 
review of Voretzsch, Romania, XXIX, 585. Besides, it is anything but certain that 
Pr. lit went through the stage Hieit. 
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k^us, coinciding in all respects with the ace. pi. Iggos, k^gos} With these 
may be associated ps. 2 and ps. 3 of s6qu6re, later s\guis, s^guit. If now 
the groups -gus, -gut are resolved to -tis, -ut, we shall have, strictly speaking, 
no infraction of the law of the finals — a matter of some importance from the 
point of view of theory. This is essentially the solution offered by G. Paris,* 
and it is unnecessary to use space to justify the passage of (gu) or even of 
(g) to (w); instances of this change are familiar enough.' What has not 
hitherto been put to the test of discussion is the idea that for the groups 
under consideration the resolution of (gu) to (u) is conditioned upon a 
following dental (s) (t) (l),* and hence took place only in the two inflected 
cases of the nouns and in the second and third sg. Ps. of s6qu6re. One might 
select as typical the participial substantive *s6qulta OF sieute,^ which 
does not share the development as to -kt- ofexlgcta OF eslite on the one 
hand, nor as to -t- that of laeta VL l^ta OF liee on the other; that is, in 
sgquis later seguis there was both lengthening of the tonic vowel and reso- 
lution of (^m) to (m) ; similarly in k^gus and Iggus. 

From ancient iQgus we should expect to pass first to Huqus and then to 
*lueus, but the latter form, as Suchier rightly insisted (notwithstanding the 
authority of G. Paris, who printed a supposedly archaic liieu in his last 
revision of the St. Alexis), is nowhere attested: the oldest central Fr. 
examples show lieus.' How explain this? If we pronounce Iveus, with 

» There is plenty of evidence ol the voicing of -c- to -»-; cf. e.g., Drogus for Drhcus 
of the year 697 (Romania, XXXI, 235) ; also the Inverse prolocus for prologue in a con- 
tlnuator of Fredegarius (.Roman. Forsch., X, 864). 

2 Romania, XIV, 158: "chute ou vocalisation tr6s ancienne de la consonne prS- 
cSdant I'u, ce qui prodult une diphtongue compos6e de la tonique et de I'u." Paris 
thus remained uncertain as to whether or not -g- "fell," and, like Schwan-Behrens and 
most others, he did not confine this "chute ou vocalisation" to the inflected forms. The 
latter idea seems at one time to have occurred to Meyer-LUbke, for he asked (Zeit. f. 
Tom. Phil., XI, 541): "Sind /eu u. s. w. die alten Nominativf ormen ? " To justify the 
answer "yes" to this question was the purpose of my Philadelphia paper, 1894. Pro- 
vencal, to judge from sec, siec, sfiquit, knows nothing of this "vocalisation." 

' A somewhat miscellaneous collection of material was made by Ulbrich, Zeit. }. rom. 
Phil., II, 536. The matter is treated with more acumen by Meyer-Lttbke, ibid., XI, 541. 

* Possibly also (r); sieure sSquBre, QLR. 387, would then be "regular." The 
small group ewe aqua, iwe 6qua, siue s6quam, where the sonorous -a seems to take 
the place of the dental, deserves a separate study; for this the materials are ready at 
hand in the two dissertations. Brand, 1887; Studien zur Geschichte von inlautendem qu 
in Nordfrankreich, and Frademann, 1904; Die Entwickelung der latein. Lautverbindung 
qu im FranzSsischen. The latter is especially useful. For aqua see Pr. Htirlimann's 
Die Entwickelung von lat. aqua in den romanischen Sprachen, 1903. 

6 This is Paris' etymon (Romania, XXII, 617; adopted also by Nyrop) and it seems 
to me irreproachable. Sheldon, Harvard Studies and Notes, I, 121, derived OP site 
from s6cta (whence suite, ou the analogy of suivre); but OF site now appears as merely 
the reduced form of siute, this in turn a variant of sieute. Eng. suit is, of course, OF 
siute, the western form, with the later spelling as in suivre; cf. the Anglo-Norman luis 
for lius, mentioned below. 

•Suchier, § 32, c; the QLR have lieu (29 times) and liu (18 times). The loeus, 
quoted by Matzke from Goeriich's Northwestern Dialects, p. 48, is of the late thirteenth 
century and therefore negligible; it seems to be a fusion otlous and leus.as divergent 
spellings or forms. 
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the peculiar sequence dental-velar-palatal-velar-dental, we perceive, with 
Mr. Tuttle, that it is a distinctly uncomfortable group; central Fr. substituted 
for it, if I am correct, the easier OF sequence (ieit-a) which was just then 
developing in the large list of words of the type tu sieus s8quis, cieus 
caecus, estrieus, fieus, *fSodu-, sieute, trieue, tieule, also in Grieus Grae- 
cus, Juieus, Mathieus, Andrieus, and others as listed by Suchier, §32o. 
To avoid *lv£us, Huous seems to have passed directly to Keus. This, in my 
view, was no phonetic shift of (m) to (i), to which Mr. Tuttle so vigorously 
objects, nor an ordinary dissimilation as Meyer-Lubke explains it, nor yet 
an evidence of (w) in the diphthong (w): it was an out-and-out substi- 
tution by analogy to the large aews-group. It has several parallels. In 
central French we have the later substitution of tieus for older tem talis, 
pieus for peus palus, Dieus for Deus (see Suchier, Voyelles toniques, § 61). 
Note that this is a Francian, almost a Parisian, phenomenon. The Picard 
dialect gives an inordinate extension to this {ieu), for we find it in fieus 
filius, in ententieus, and even in the participles like eslieus (for esleus). 
There is a third and even closer parallel, as has often been pointed out, in 
the much later series suelt s6let siteut, Pic. sieut, Champ, siaut, and cf. the 
oft-debated tieuz, later ieus, now yeux. 

We had, therefore, very early lieus and gieus. How stood it with 
fggm, and cggus from c 6 q u u s ? 

The occasional fall of (m) after labial consonant is now pretty well 
assured for OF. Suchier explained moi mSdium of the Cassel Glosses as 
for regular *muoi, normally later *muei, mui, now muid. OF rtiQle m6la (in 
rhyme in Gamier) would represent the ancient muqle, normally rnvde as in 
Domesday Book. In my opinion, Joire f 6ria' also dates from the period of 
*fuQria, just as feire is a similar reduction of *fueire (Mod. Phil., X, 448). 
So ferre G. fddr in Wace and Villon is to be similarly explained (Meyer- 
Liibke, Hist. Frz. Gram.'', § 98). At the stage fmus a reduction (not neces- 
sarily universal) to fgus was certainly to be expected, and this I (and others) 
believe leads us to fou of the Pic-Wall. Ste.-Eulalie (a new obi. from the nom.) 
and to fous of Roland, 3912, 3917. In cggus, cuous then cueus, the loss 
of (w) after {k) is also currently assumed, by Suchier and Meyer-Liibke 
among others; and it is easy to understand. The doublet OF cointe and 
cueinte cSgnitu Eng. quaint gives us a trustworthy parallel. Hence the 
cous of the Roland, 1817, and if elsewhere, as in the oldest Lapidary and in 
the Roman de TMbes, we find lous and jovs, these will be due to the analogy 
of fous, cous. It is in fact quite possible that all, or nearly all, of the bewild- 
ering variety of forms found in the territory of the ancient Lugdunensis will 
derive in the first instance from one or the other of these two prototypes: 
lieus, gieus on the one hand or fous, cous on the other. 

1 The assumption of (a) in lOria by A. Tliomas (Romania, XXXI, 490) seems to 
me rather arbitrary; cl. the ancient doublet fors and fuer. As to /ors<f6ris, the 
received theory of atonic development is not in the least inconsistent with the theory here 
advanced: /upr8>/prs, the extrusion of (u) being favored by atonic position. 
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Wace's leus (: Deus), for example, is a by-form of lieus, showing a reduc- 
tion parallel to Garnier's /ere ior fiere f 6ra. Marie de France, on the other 
hand, aside from the focus, cocus pair, which do not occur in rhyme, has 
{iu) consistently: lius (assured already in the St. Brandan by the rhyme 
liusipius pius), dus, Juius (cf. Espurg., 133, 1915), and from these western 
forms we have in Eng., as we should expect, curlew, curfew, the proper names 
Kew (coquus), Jew, Andrew, Grew (Graecus? or crOcus, Prov. gruecf) 
Drew DrOcus, Hebrew, and others. By extrusion of (m) between high- 
front vowel and dental (s) we may pass from lius to lis, cf. milli and gi 
instanced by Eggert from the Norman patois (Zf RP, XIII, 373), also 
forms like corlis (NED), site for siute, which show the same change as ait 
from aiut (Paris, Melanges linguistiques, p. 570). 

Another secondary formation, from lius apparently, is that in lus, jiis, 
fus (Gautier d'Arras, Brut of Munich, Adam, etc.) in which {iu) passes to 
(m), probably by fusion. As to A-N luis, which Menger (§ 26) rightly 
refused to regard as merely an inverse spelling, it is rather from lius, as 
suit from siut, suis (whence the obi. suif) from sius, by metathesis of the 
elements of this very unstable diphthong. 

Similarly, reduction of the forms fous, lous may be expected to furnish 
at times a nom. fos, los, obi. fo, lo as we do in fact find assured by rhyme in 
the fableau Des Tresces (Bartsch-Homing, 622, 33; cf. 621, 22; 303, 30). 

Crestien de Troyes, while he has po p a u c u (from obi. pi. pQs for pQus f) 
shows the series feu, leu, jeu: do these derive from the type fous, or from the 
type lieus f 

As to Crestien's forms I do not profess to be at all clear, but the following 
considerations may be offered. As lupus lous does not pass in Crestien 
to leus (cf. losinos Erec, 4412, los:ros Yvain, 301) as it does elsewhere (note 
the interesting reduction nom. pi. li le, Auc. et Nic, 17, 8) and as pous does 
not pass to pens; as the (ieu) series appear in Crestien as (eu) : Greus and 
seut s e q u i t (Foerster's siut is questionable), there would seem to be more 
justification in connecting the Champagne leus with the older lieus, the 
triphthong (ieu) being apparently foreign to this region; so also seut in the 
contemporary eastern Dial. An. et Rat., and in the Sermons of St. Bernard, 
Eructavit, 1016 (Frademann, op. cit., pp. 47-48). At the same time it may 
be observed that the reduction to po may be later than a possible passage of 
fqus to feus; the former may be contemporary with the twelfth-century 
cqIs c6llu-s cous then cos, vqls *v6lsi wus then vos. Moreover, Crestien 
does not show an unbroken series in {eu) : he has estriers for estrieus, so that 
the situation is mixed. 

Still another OF derivative of 16cus awaits mention. Benolt, aside 
from lieus and gieus (assured by the rhyme -.cieus caelos), which are cen- 
tral French, has the puzzling rhyme /wes f6cus : bu6s bOves Roman de 
Troie, I, 95, noted by Suchier, p. 99. The rare if not unique fueu of Sanson 
de Nanteuil indicates that the loss of (u) after (/) was not necessarily 
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universal: Benolt's fues seems to be from fueus by extrusion of the second 
(u) after high-front (e) before (s). This constant recourse to "extrusion" of 
(u) I should perhaps be at some pains to justify; but it is ancient and well 
authenticated in Latin and Romance. Very old is Ulixes from dialectal 
'OXvo-o-ew (Lindsay, Lat. Spr., p. 326) ; to explain Pharisee in Eng. we must 
start from PharisSs for Pharisees (Sweet, Collected Papers, p. 189) ; Benott 
hesitates between Idomenis and Idomeneiis, Partonopis and Partonopeus, 
just as Crestien does between Gres and Greus, Kis (the seneschal) and 
Keus} The phenomenon deserves a separate study; it occurs, as Suchier 
remarked, here and there in almost all the domain of the langue d'oiil {Auc. 
et Nic}, § 17). Confronted then with the unmanageable lueus (see above), 
there were two ways out: one might pass to lieus on the one hand, or to 
lu&s on the other. Just how genuine and how widespread this latter form 
is, remains to be determined. In any case one is tempted to derive from it 
as a nominative the obi. luec, on the analogy of the pairs ses siccus, obi. 
sec, sas-sac, cos-coc, bes-bec. When, however, we consider the state of affairs 
in a late mediaeval Poitevin text like the Regie dou Temple (ed. Curzon), 
where one may count fifteen instances of luec, with fwc once, cuec and 
cuecq, but also leM four times, ku twice, feu twice, it seems quite possible 
that these luec-ioims may be due to a nom. leus.^ No one, however, seems 
ready to derive the Iwc-ioims from the Lat. accus. 16 cu, late VL Iqqo. 
Mr. Tuttle will not even admit them as original in Provengal: they are 
"rejected of men." Such a theory, indeed, must have occurred to many, 
but strongly against it is the fact that we have (i) from (g) in countless 
place-names in -acu -ago, -ai (Bavai, Cambrai), in person-names like 
DuFay fagu, and especially in pati{io from which we should expect poi. 
For poi is as good OF as pou, peu or po, and must, I am convinced, derive 
from paugo or paugi, or preferably from both: Prov. pauc d'home saubon, 
Ft. poi d'home sevent could hardly originate otherwise than from either 
paucuorpauci, the uninflected forms. The continuation of Lat. 16 cum, 
whatever it was, disappeared too early to be recorded in any text now known. 
StiU to be mentioned is the adv. hies, found frequently in rhyme with 
■uis opus. Here we are free from the question of cases, and the flexional 
-s can make no disturbance. Again Meyer-Liibke's suggestion seems to 

' Interesting is the problem of the two forms of the name of the Seneschal Sir Kay, 
but, while the doublet Keu-Kai is similar to some of those mentioned in this article, it 
is probable that the two cases are entirely unconnected. Has it been noted that J.Rhys, 
Lectures on Welsh Philology (pp. 29, 223-24, 390), finds in inscriptions a Celtic name 
Iccavoa, Cauo, from which he says Cans and Cats, Cet's are possible derivatives ? Does 
Keua continue Cans as sor8«eus<*sarquagus 7 We may at least be sure that the form 
Coi or Koi (.Erec, 1972: sot and often in Fergus) is merely the eastern adaptation of 
western Kei^Kai. 

2 Constans eliminated the peculiar fuis from his text (rrote, 1887-88) but had his 
doubts (see the later Vol. VI, 123). In his text of the Roman de Thebes, 2193-94, by 
the way, a correction is to be made: the rhyme is not sets siccus : mareis, but sea : maris, 
this last being a well-known variant of mareis. 
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me the correct one (Hist. Frz. Gram?, § 190, end) : in Wco and *il6co (CL 
ilico) the -c- was never voiced to -g-, the word rhjrmed early with hOc, and 
hence appeared in OF as luec, rhyming with avuec, pontec, senuec. As to 
lii4s, it stands to this litec as ains to ainc, dons to done, -c disappearing as 
xisual before the adverbial -s. 

Finally, mod. Fr. jeu for older gieu (we find giexis in rhyme with vietcs 
vStulus and tieus as late as the Cent Ballades) exhibits the same normal 
reduction as OF abregier to abriger. — T. A. Jenkins.] 
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